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Consultation on Church Planning and Research 


Social forces in America are “pressing the church into 
an accelerated program of planning and research.” 

Examples of these forces were given at a National 
Consultation on Personnel Needs in Church Planning 
and Research, held in Indianapolis, November 18-20, 1959. 
They include “the population explosion, the emerging met- 
ropolis, large-scale new construction and redevelopment 
in urban regions, and the persistent patterns of mobil- 

In view of these social forces, the church has been faced 
with the necessity of “unprecedented expansion of its 
physical plant, new services in its ministry, a variety of ad- 
justments in location patterns, the development of stra- 
tegic priorities, and tactics which will deploy its resources 
most effectively.” 

The need for “precise information on the spectrum of 
situations challenging the churches . . . [is] helping to 
move the administrators of the nation’s largest voluntary 
enterprise, the church, toward a more orderly approach 
to their opportunities.” 

A major problem dealt with at the Conference is the 
shortage of personnel to answer the mounting planning 
and research needs. “Denominations, councils of churches, 
and educational institutions are competing for the same 
limited supply. . . . There are about 80 persons now em- 
ployed by such agencies to do church planning and re- 
search. Available and developing vacancies total about half 
that number and within three years employment oppor- 
tunities for qualified church planning and research per- 
sonnel will double. The present competition,” it was noted, 
“is producing serious compromises on training and 
skills.” 

At present, “there is no steady source of supply for 
qualified personnel in the field of church planning and re- 
search.” There has been no coordinated examination of 
the problem and no steps have been taken to develop an 
adequate training program. 

The opinion held widely among the Protestant denomi- 
nations and in state and local councils of churches is that 
“a serious, concerted effort is needed to rectify the situa- 
tion.” 

The National Consultation on Personnel Needs in 
Church Planning and Research was convened by the De- 
partments of Town and Country Church, and of the Ur- 
ban Church in the Division of Home Missions, and the 
Bureau of Research and Survey, of the National Council 
of Churches. It was financed by a grant from the Lilly En- 
dowment. 


Objectives of the Conference 


The Consultation involved approximately thirty-five in- 
vited participants, including leading practitioners in the 
field of church planning and research, educators from 
church-related colleges and seminaries, and a number of 
denominational administrators and council of churches 
executives as representatives of the major consumers. 
There was representation among social scientists, pro- 
fessional city planners and personnel from foundations 
interested in supporting special programs of training for 
church vocations. 

The objectives of the Consultation were listed as fol- 
ows: 

“a. That it make possible a systematic discussion and 
recording of the current thinking about [personnel needs 
in church planning and research]... . 

“b. That it delineate the range of research needed for 
church planning and identify the skills and disciplines in- 
volved. 

“c. That it indicate the relationships between basic re- 
search in religion and research for church planning. 

“d. That it analyze the factors involved in an adequate 
training program, giving consideration to such elements 
as: the method and direction of recruitment efforts, the 
relationships to both general and theological education, 
the need for field experience, and possible patterns of fi- 
nancial support. 

“e. That it explore methods for creating a favorable 
climate in which church planning can fulfill its function 
most effectively. 

“f. That it define the role of the church planner- 
researcher in terms of Christian vocation. 

“g. That it suggest short range and long-range ap- 
proaches to a solution of the problem in all of its aspects.” 

On the first day of the conference four papers were 
presented on the subject of the main theme. These papers 
dealt with the history of research and planning in the 
churches, the role of the researcher-planner, and his train- 
ing. Excerpts from these presentations follow. 


1. “The New Epoch for America and the Church” 
TRUMAN B. Douctass 
Executive Vice President, Board of Home Missions, 
Congregational Christian Churches 
The church, in order to meet its needs for personnel 
in the research and planning field, must find and develop 
persons who are at least contemporary men. “Too much 
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of the church’s planning for the future has been based on 
an intimate acquaintance with situations that were out- 
moded a generation ago. Other plans have been com- 
pleted just in time to be made obsolete by changes that 
ought to have been foreseen.” These problems are found 
in business, in education, in government as well as in the 
churches. 


“In order to plan for the future it is necessary at least 
to be aware of the present, to know its human and cthi- 
cal complexities, to be authentically contemporary men.” 

(ine cause, Dr. Douglass observed, of the “frightening 
irrelevancy of the church to the life of our time is the radi- 
cal estrangement between the ministry and the world.” 
‘There is need for the minister to be exposed to the reali- 
ties of the world “divested of his stereotype.” It is nec- 
essary that more than objective information be acquired. 
The minister must go out from the security of the insti- 
tution of the church into the wilderness and expose him- 
self to “a first-hand encounter with the tension, the ten- 
tativeness, the torment and the terror that characterize 
the experience of being genuinely aware in our period of 
history.” 


Sccietal Changes and Church Planning and Research 


In our period of history certain aspects of American 
life have greatest significance for the Church and its task 
of planning and research. 

The first aspect is “the accelerating tempo of social 
change.” 

“The fact of accelerating change,’ Dr. Douglass noted, 
“raises the question whether the very criteria by which 
church leaders in the task of research and planning are 
selected have not been outmoded. Familiarity with tradi- 
tion, skill at reinforcing and carrying out predetermined 
programs, firm and solidified moral convictions—they may 
not be assets but serious disabilities as compared with the 
need for flexibility, for lively imagination, and for an 
authentically contemporary awareness.” 

“In the second place,” Dr. Douglass said, “I want to 
mention two or three quantitative changes that mark ‘the 
new epoch’ for America and the church.” These quanti- 
tative changes are familiar in their factual and statistical 
form but there is less certainty “that we have probed 
and mastered their meaning for the life and work of 
the church.” 


There are the facts about our population. “I think 
not only of its spectacular and generally unpredicted gain 
in members (which incidentally has invalidated the 
church extension policy of every denomination formed 
a quarter-century ago on the assumption of a stabilized 
population), but the changes in the structure of the 
population.” 

Dr. Douglass mentioned, among other things, the 
“well-known fact of mobility. In the five years between 
1950 and 1956, 156 million people in this country changed 
their place of residence. . . . What are the churches 
doing, and how adequate is it, to carry out their respon- 
sibility for evangelism and Christian education in our 
growing, moving population? .. . ” What are the im- 
plications for denominationalism, for parish life, and for 
religious-cultural ties ? 

In the third place, “the ‘new epoch’ is marked by a 
number of changes that are in part quantitative and in 
part qualitative—or that have immediate qualitative impli- 
cations.” 

Contrary to previous periods of history “more and 
more the attention of the individual and the family is 


centered upon and use of hours and days away-from pro. 
ductive work. Some 40 billion dollars—approximately 
15 per cent of total consumer expenditures—are annually 
spent on leisure-time activities.” 

Does the church have any resources to fill the vacuum 
of leisure time which many people have nowadays? This 
and a host of other questions could be asked about the 
church and leisure time and about the meaningful disposal 
of income. 

Dr. Douglass referred, fourthly, to the educational 
revolution as an aspect of the “new epoch.” 

In this age education “is almost a prerequisite to any 
effective participation in the productive process. This 
fact has profound and revolutionary social consequences, 
In every part of the world people are ready to struggle 
for the right of their children to gain all the education 
they are qualified to receive... .” 

“T would mention as a fifth feature of the ‘new epoch’ 
the importance of the rebel against this epoch—the sig- 
nificance for the church of the nonconformist, the ‘out- 
sider.” 


Questions for a New Epoch 


The final comment of Dr. Douglass on the “new epoch” 
as it affects the church’s need for planning and research 
dealt with the need for persons to ask the right questions 
—‘the genuinely important questions.” 

“Most of the genuinely important questions for church 
planning and research today are not factual and statistical 
but are basically theological and ecclesiological. Their 
answers are not means to the continuing numerical expan- 
sion of the church; they may indicate, rather, the need 
for a strategy of contraction. How can the church ex- 
tricate itself from its involvement in what has_ been 
called the ‘culture religion’ of our time, which makes Chris- 
tianity merely instrumental to all sorts of benevolent and 
socially approved purposes? . . .” 

The church, Dr. Douglass said, “needs to ask the kind 
of question that will enable it to discover its own charac- 
ter as mission. Most of what is wrong with our churches 
must be understood as the consequence of separating the 
idea of church from the idea of mission—so that mission 
is merely one of many things the church does, or an 
optional activity, or a specialized interest of church peo- 
ple who happen to like that sort of thing.” 

Dr. Douglass then posed some questions for the “new 
epoch” such as: 

“How can the churches sharpen their distinctive inter- 
pretation of human life and destiny—how can they meet 
the requirements of becoming more doctrinal—without 
reverting to the narrow and chaotic sectarianism of a 
generation ago?... 

“How can Protestantism articulate in specific ways its 
conviction that the laity are the church, not a second-class 
citizenry subordinate to the clergy? How can this be done 
without succumbing to ‘lay religion’ ?. . . 

“How can the church find its way to the centers of 
power and influence in our culture without toadying to 
them and being corrupted by them ?” 


Hl. “The History and Present Situation in 
Research and Planning” 
WALTER KLOETZLI 
Secretary, Urban Church Planning, 
Division of American Missions, National Lutheran Council 
Protestantism’s response to the urbanization of America 
during the latter part of the 19th century was, in part, the 
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development of “the scientific approach to problems of 
church planning and adjustment. ...” The pioneers in 
church research were frequently “leaders in the social 
gospel movement.” “The religious census, and the broader 
religious survey, were visualized as ‘a further step in 
the ripening of social Christianity into a constructive 
movement, utilizing the techniques of social science. .. .’” 

The survey method, Mr, Kloetzli continued, “was bor- 
rowed from or parallel with the growing store of applied 
social science methodology.” Glen W. Trimble was quoted 
as having written, “the social survey movement was a part 
of a broader movement for social reform . . . in reaction 
to an environment of rapid social change and a consequent 
multiplicity of serious social problems. Secular social 
reform and clerical social gospel attacked the same prob- 
lems, the same evils. . . . Scientific research and social 
survey reports provided an arsenal of facts as ammunition 
in the fight for a better world.” 


Although survey work began in England in the mid 
1700's and in France in the mid 1800's, “the comprehen- 
sive modern study of community life and of conditions 
of life and work of its members undoubtedly originated 
with the work of Charles Booth, an English statistician 
and reformer, who in 1886 began a monumental study 
of poverty among London working classes, Life and 
Labour of the People of London.” Booth included as 
an integral part of his study, “an extended analysis of 
religious work, churches and church doctrine, missions and 
rescue work, and the relation of religion to the problems 
of youth and charity.” 


Emerging Church Research 


‘Historically there was a close interrelationship between 
the development of the church-community survey and the 
development of the church federation or council movement 
—both were aspects of the social gospel emphasis on the in- 
terrelation of mankind and the idea of the Kingdom of God 
on earth... . The survey method,” Mr. Kloetzli observed, 
“was employed by federations to explore their jurisdic- 
tions, and it also worked conversely to stimulate the fed- 
eration movement by establishing community needs and 
thus defining functions. ...” 

“Early surveys were primarily descriptive in their 
orientation, seeking to find out what people, the church, 
and the community were like. It wasn’t until the late 
1920’s that religious studies included attitudes and opin- 
ions—zwhy things were the way they were.” 

On the demise of the Interchurch World Movement 
[in 1920], some of its units “ ‘through the generosity of 
... John D. Rockefeller, Jr., became the Institute for 
Social and Religous Research.’ . . . This Institute com- 
bined scientific method with the religious motive in a way 
that gained widespread scientific and religious interest. 
Its studies dealt mostly with the institutionalized aspects 
of religion; it provided improved survey techniques ; and 
the largest body of objective research of its kind. Its 
findings are summarized in the volume, The Protestant 
Church as a Social Institution, by Douglass and Brunner, 
published in 1935, when Rockefeller money was withdrawn 
from the Institute.” 

“At the close of the depression, the Federal Council 
and the Home Missions Council of North America set 
up a joint agency, The Cooperative Field Research Com- 
mittee directed by Douglass. Isolated studies, including 
recommendations, have been made upon local invitation, 
resources being unavailable for greater activity. 

“There followed more response to the study or survey 
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idea; most [large] Protestant church bodies now have 
their departments of research and survey with guides or 
handbooks to assist churches in their study of self and 
community ; and councils of churches have their research 
departments with bulging files of pertinent data... .” 


Sociological Research on Religion 

“Sociological inquiry into religion, as compared with 
local, problem-oriented surveys, fluctuates from the con- 
sideration that religion has been central to the important 
work being done in sociology (at the turn of the century) 
to a consideration that it is too insignificant a social force 
to warrant serious attention (between World War I and 
Il). These heights and depths in sociological interest in 
religion have not been conductive-to the development of a 
systematic body of knowledge about religion’s place in 
society.” 

There is now a heightened interest in the sociological 
study of religion which “could conceivably gather enough 
momentum so that the central problems will continue to 
receive persistent attention for an extended period.” 

Up to this time, Mr. Kloetzli said, “the social sciences 
have not made much of a practical contribution to the 
churches in building general theory about the place of 
religion in society.” 

“Work is now beginning on the organization of religion 
and the implications of the form of religious bureaucracy 
for the program which it supports.” 


“American Protestantism is experiencing an era of ecu- 
nenicity with mergers being accomplished between some 
denominations historically in conflict with one another. 
Here would seem to be a real opportunity to explore re- 
lationships between theological and organizational change. 
To what extent have radical changes in social conditions 
had an influence? . . .” 


There are many other areas mentioned by Mr. Kloetzli 
in which the role of the sociology of religion could pro- 
vide useful knowledge. 


“As presently constituted,” Mr. Kloetzli continued, “the 
facilities for conducting research of relevance to the 
church’s mission are immeasurably superior to what they 
were a scant ten years ago. This is true within the de- 
nominations, at the National Council Level, within denomi- 
national educational institutions, and within secular in- 
stitutions.” To say that the current situation has improved 
over the past “is not necessarily a compliment.” There 
are still many basic problems to be solved before research 
becomes a truly effective instrument in the church’s work. 
Mr. Kloetzli enumerated five : 


“1. The general climate of opinion within church cir- 
cles is still very far from encouraging insofar as religious 
research is concerned. Part of this climate is made up of 
those who still hold the view that religion is unsearch- 
able; that the tools of social science are inadequate to 
deal with the religious realm. .. . 


“2. A second problem arises out of the fact that the 
research which is being done is too much focused on 
solving immediate problems to the omission of more basic 
problems. Budgets for research have to be defended 
too often on the basis of some immediate payoff; the 
notion that there are fundamental problems to be solved 
before the practical ones can be has still not been effective- 
ly presented... . 

“3. A third problem is one of personnel. . . . The 
church, partly for the reasons outlined above, has not 
succeeded, generally speaking, in recruiting individuals 
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with the necessary traiming, experience, and ability to 
design and execute research of a high quality... .” 

“4. A fourth problem is that the churches have not 
made effective use of the considerable talent in secular 
educational institutions whieh might be recruited to work 
on problems of relevance to the church. . . . Too, there 
is little acceptance of the idea that even the secularly 
minded social scientist might have something to say about 
the role of the church in the modern world. 

“5. A fifth problem is that religious researchers failed 
to convince the large philanthropic foundations that re- 
search on religion might be worthy of support.” 


Ill. “The Role of the Planner-Researcher”’ 
MERyYL Rvoss 


Executive Director, Department of the Urban Church, 
Division of Home Missions, National Council of Churches 


Mr. Ruoss presented three basic theses or guiding 
themes for the new epoch in America: “1. A new Amer- 
ica is emerging—and rapidly. The church only vaguely 
and fragmentarily accepts this fact... . 2. The church 
needs to come to a radically different understanding of 
mission in this new America. ... 3. The implementa- 
tion of the mission in the new epoch requires a bold 
response. .. . Mission in the new epoch requires a planned 
response ; an adequate base of policy upon which to make 
accurate decisions rapidly ; intelligent foresight upon which 
to recruit sufficient resources and predicate Christian 
priorities.” 

Church administrators all over America have been des- 
perately searching for a comprehensive strategy for the 
work of the church, beginning with the community and 
working outward to the limits of the field, as Hermann 
Morse suggested in his book Again Pioneers. 

A. “How Do We Get a Comprehensive Over-All Strat- 
egy?” 

“The tool now in common use to develop comprehensive 
strategy is typically called ‘planning.’ A city uses it to 
produce a Master Plan by which to order its building and 
rebuilding over the next 25 years. Industry uses it to 
determine its new products, its expansion or contraction, 
its production goals, etc... .” 

“Planning is a concept now widely utilized in our so- 
ciety, usually seriously as an integral part of its function 
by the respective institution. The church has been thus 
far a major exception. We have used the word lightly 
without bothering to explore the dimensions of the con- 
cept. ... Very recently, there have been a few demon- 
strations of how the church might use the planning con- 
cept. The results have been so gratifying that some de- 
nominational judicatories and national boards have taken 
serious notice. . . . The complete reorganization of the 
Division of Home Missions [of the National Council of 
Churches] around the planning concept is another sign 
that the church may be moving toward a new willingness 
to use this basic tool... . 

“Strategy is the resultant product of a planning proc- 
ess. For the church a comprehensive strategy for the 
mission will best be produced by a serious utilization of 
this tool which society has already extensively tested.” 


B. “What Have We Learned About Planning?” 

“1. We have learned that it is a process. It is the 
inter-action between agencies, between agencies and forces, 
between minds and facts, between facts and experience. 
Planning is a realistic process which imposes rather severe 
discipline upon decision-making. It is a systematic and 


continuous series of actions directed toward a definite 
end—for the church this end is the implementation of 
the mission. 

“2. Planning might also be usefully described as or- 
ganized forethought. It is a process by which to provide 
a framework and leadership, a sense of direction and prior- 
ity for orderly and comprehensive development. Fore. 
thought is characterized by accurate analysis of present 
situations, delineation of trends as specifically as possible, 
demarcation of time spans, assessment of resources. . . , 

“3... . Church planning is applicable at the national 
level, at the judicatory or in the local congregation, 
Church extension should be planned by it. Our ministry 
in areas of declining population should be ordered by it. 
A strategy for recapturing the inner city must be based 
upon it. Effective adjustments of our ministries in the 
rural-urban fringe depend upon it... .” 

“4. Planners have learned that there are seven identi- 
fiable stages in the process. They are: a. survey—fact 
gathering ; b. diagnosis — interpretation of the facts; ¢. 
prognosis—the probable trends; d. policy development— 
our intentions; e. action design—what we propose to do; 
f. implementation—how and when we do it ; g. feed-back— 
evaluation of what we did... .” 


“C. How Does the Church Planning Process Operate?” 


Mr. Ruoss mentioned five “essential ingredients which 
the church must build into its planning process.” First 
there is “the delegation of authority from the power 
level for which it is supposed to be planning—national, 
regional, local, etc. . . . 2. Continuity—Effective planning 
. .. must be sustained in order to achieve direction, fruit- 
ful feed-back and long-term effect upon policy... . 3. 
Diversity . . . A capital program of planning reaches its 
full effectiveness when each of the participating units has 
an effective planning operation to deal with its particular 
needs. Sometimes these individual programs grow out of 
a cooperative one ; sometimes they contribute to one. Both 
aspects are necessary for the best functioning of either. 
4. Resources—Effective planning does not take place with- 
out staff and research. Primary research may not be re- 
quired for every planning operation, but competent staff 
must be available to interpret the research of others for 
the use of the church. Staff is also needed to establish 
working relationships with government planning bodies, 
civic and social planning agencies, developers, realtors, 
certain professional groups, etc. . 5. Focus—We're 
aiming at a comprehensive strategy for implementing the 
mission. The content of the strategy evolving out of a 
planning program at a national board level will be some- 
what different than the content of the strategy produced 
by a planning process in a local congregation. We would 
like to emphasize here the necessity for aiming at a Re- 
gional Policies Plan. In this particular era we believe 
that our most urgent needs for church planning are at 
the regional level, i.e., the metropolitan area, the state, 
the urban region. This is so because this kind of region 
has become the natural and dominant demographic and 
social unit in our society. It is also a crucial focus for 
church planning because the denominational judicatory (a 
regional church jurisdiction such as synod, conference, 
diocese) carries the heaviest responsibility for implement- 
ing the mission in most Protestant denominational struc- 
tures. While the social region and the denominational 
region may not always be coterminous, they are sufficiently 
proximate to make the region a workable focus for the 
church planning process.” 
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“D, What Are the Functions of a Church Planning 
Process?” 

Taking the regional level as an example, Mr. Ruoss 
described four basic functions needed which the church 
planning process could provide. 

1. The preparation of a Master Plan. This plan has 
as its heart “ . . . the policies the denominations have 
already adopted cooperatively and will be adopting sever- 
ally. These in turn will lead to additional policies for 
cooperative implementation of this part of the mission, and 
additional denominational policies.” The Master Plan “‘is 


always in process of preparation, never quite completed, - 


and thus a continuing major function of the church plan- 
ning process.” 

2. There is the function of “informing.” “Facts are 
used not only as a basis for planning, but they are the 
most effective tools for education and stimulation. Those 
engaged in the planning process must be continuously in- 
formed... .” 

3. “Advising” is a third function of a church planning 
process. “This is the function which helps the church 
and/or the denomination define goals.” 

4. “Coordinating” is another function of planning. “The 
planning process relates decisions to time schedules. It 
helps the executive relate resources to priorities. It is 
this function which ascertains that the unit is related 
to the whole, i.e., the denomination to the Protestant plan ; 
the local congregation to the general plan. It is this 
function which develops liaison between church plan- 
ning and other planning programs, e.g., city or regional 
planning agencies, housing and redevelopment authorities, 
social welfare and civic planning bodies. . . .” 


“E. If This Is the Church Planning Process, What Is the 
Role of the Church Planner?” 

1. First of all he is a conceptualizer or one “who sees 
the coherence in a pluralistic scene. .. . In a very real 
sense this is a prophetic role of setting forth the actual 
dimensions of the mission.” 

2. A guide: the church planner is a stimulator. “He 
is responsible for introducing new concepts for discus- 
sion when others in the planning group have only routine 
experience as a resource. ... 

“3. A staff member: he is employed by the church as 
a professional. . . . He is expected to be skillful at 
administering a work-load and a modest budget. Special 
skills lie in the field of research interpretation. He is not 
necessarily a sociologist of religion, although he brings 
some of the discipline of the sociologist to his work. .. . 

“4. A missioner: the overarching concern of the church 
planner is the implementation of the mission. . . . His 
objective is to get the church into the field and the mis- 
sion into action.” 


IV. “The Recruitment and Training of the 
Researcher-Planner” 
Lauris B. WHITMAN 
Executive Director, Bureau of Research and Survey, 
National Council of Churches 

Dr. Whitman recognized at the outset that the assigned 
task was a difficult one. “It is never easy to work out 
suggestions for training programs and curriculum con- 
tent, not even for a clearly recognized and well-defined 
occupational situation where the job description is an 
agreed upon reality. But when one is dealing with a de- 
veloping, almost embryonic occupation or profession, the 
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a are numerous and the questions are compli- 
cated.” 

The definition of a religious researcher or a researcher- 
planner is very vague at this point of development. “For 
it is certainly true that thus far the criteria have not 
been delineated, the job specification has not been spelled 
out and the varieties of work involved and preparation 
offered are almost limitless.” 

“It will come as no surprise to the participants in this 
consultation when I say that there never has been a 
common, generally accepted plan of training. Many of 
the people who have worked in this field through the years 
have drifted into it for a variety of reasons. One friend 
of mine used to say that after he had spent a few years 
in the parish ministry he got a social science retread 
and began to study the church as a social institution. . . . 
There have been not a few illustrations of the learn- 
as-you-go process and frequently it has been learn-as- 
vou-go by trial and error. Fortunately the individuals, 
or most of them, involved were not happy about this. 
There was a job to be done. Someone had to do it and 
it took courage to undertake it without the kind of ex- 
perience and training one would desire.” 

Dr. Whitman mentioned training programs now in 
existence and those trained individuals now working in 
the field. “There have been a few outstanding illustrations 
of carefully planned training programs of long standing. 
The work of . . . Samuel Kincheloe at Chicago is undoubt- 
edly the best known and at the same time the best illus- 
tration of a serious program of training in this field over 
a relatively long period of time. The products of this 
Chicago program are still among the leaders in the field 
of church-related research. . . . 

“We should not fail to mention the work now being done 
in several Methodist seminaries, and in a few others, to 
provide background training for church survey and plan- 
ning. It is unfortunately true, however, that the number 
is limited and there is rather good documentation for the 
fact that there has been a reduction in recent years in 
the number of courses offered which bear upon the area 
of our concern. ... 

“Today the research workers in the church field include 
many highly trained specialists and at least a few highly 
competent social scientists. A number have obtained their 
doctorates, mostly in sociology. A majority have done 
graduate work or have at least taken special courses 
in research methodology. Very few, if any, have studied 
in the field of urban planning, the area which is the major 
concern of this consultation. . . . 

“| must say a word, at this point, almost parenthetically, 
about the fact that the role of this consultation is focussed 
upon the researcher-planner, and what I have to say will 
reflect a personal bias. The kind of research we are talk- 
ing about here is only one aspect of the total research 
job the church needs and the kind of planning we are 
talking about here is only one aspect of the planning job 
the church needs... . 

“ Research for planning for church extension and 
adjustment is but one element in the total research job. 
Even this kind of research requires primary research as 
well as secondary research and analysis, but it cannot 
possibly become involved in the study of the role of the 
church and religion in society, the analysis of the effect- 
iveness of our programs of evangelism, Christian educa- 
tion and mass media use, and the conversations between 
theology and the social sciences which must be included 
in church research.” 
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Recruiting and Training Problems 


There are at the outset problems to face in developing 
a training program. “For one thing, it is not easy, once 
a training plan is worked out, to break into the curriculum 
of the theological schools. . . . Resistance has been so 
strong and so stubborn that it is apparently easier to 
add a year than to revise the existing program. .. .” 

Another problem, Dr. Whitman saw, is that “only a 
relatively few church leaders .. . are, at this point, really 
alert to the needs for research and planning and ready to 
back their understanding with support. .. .” 

The problem of recruitment was mentioned by Dr. Whit- 
man. “. . . There is a great interest in church-related 
research and planning as a field of work... . Many in- 
quiries reach the Bureau of Research and Survey about 
job possibilities, and other research agencies report simi- 
lar experience... .” 

“Probably the most promising prospects,” Dr. Whitman 
suggested, “come from outside the professional ministry. 
They are neither seminary students nor ministers. They 
are serious students in social science fields usually already 
embarked upon a graduate program. They usually have 
a background of interest and involvement in the church, 
but they do not plan to enter the ministry. Frequently 
they do not even have a sense of church vocation. They 
are simply interested in the church on the one hand and in 
the sociology of religion and in social research on the 
other and it is logical, in their thinking, to assume that 
the two can be related in a way beneficial to both. . . . 

“Recently,” Dr. Whitman continued, ‘a similar interest 
seems to be developing in the field of city planning and 
a few professional city planners have indicated a new 
awareness of the church planning and research field. 
This is a new development and only a very limited num- 
ber have asked about work possibilities in church-related 
fields.” 

Recruitment is a major problem to solve in developing 
an educational program. 

“A positive program of recruitment will require first of 
all an accurate job description. . . . There must also be 
plans for discovering candidates for the job and interest- 
ing them in [the job of researcher-planner] . . . as a pro- 
fessional field which can challenge the best they have 
to offer. This means getting out into the colleges, semi- 
naries and graduate schools for this purpose. The great 
industrial companies of our country have shown the way. 
They constantly cultivate upper-classmen and graduate 
students. They know the job to be done and they know 
the salary ranges and the fringe benefits which will tempt 
the best possible candidates.” 

While the churches cannot bid competitively, “they 
should be presenting the story of church planning and 
research in our schools, colleges and seminaries. ... They 
should relate it to the basic concepts of Christian voca- 
tion and they should be able to talk in terms of financial 
return and professional status.” 


A Curriculum for the R cher-Pl 


What are the general requirements of an educational 
program which will qualify an individual for the church 
research and planning field? “It should be remembered, 
of course,... [that] we are concentrating on the research- 
er-planner role and not on other areas of church research.” 

The training of the researcher-planner should include 
“courses in church history, church administration, theology 
and the sociology of religion as well as the technical and 
specialized courses ordinarily pursued by the student in 
planning.” 


“We must also remember that church planning involves 
a particular pattern of church relationships. It must be, 
carried out in a framework of interchurch cooperation, 
It must represent the implementation of ecumenicity at 
the local and regional level. And this will be increasingly 
true with every passing year. The very sizeof the job 
to be done requires cooperation between denominations jf 
Christian stewardship is to find any expression at all.” 

Dr. Whitman then looked at the possibilities for cur. 
riculum content and divided the suggested courses into 
four categories—‘“theological, basic general, planning, and 
methodological.” 


“The theological courses would include Church His. 
tory, Theology, Church Polity and Administration, and 
Social Ethics. 


“The basic general category would include selected 
— in Anthropology, Economics, Social and Political 
cience. 


“The planning courses would be chosen from those 
customarily included in a regular planning or urban 
planning curriculum. 

“The methodological courses would represent a good 
coverage of survey methodology, data analysis, graphic 


presentation and so on, including some practical laboratory 
practice. 


“The first two categories could be called a sort of 
‘core curriculum’ and the last two are specialization 
courses.” 


Dr. Whitman said that “such a program would give a 
man a good start as a researcher-planner.” 


Dr. Whitman asked the group not to sell the researcher- 
planner short or underestimate the need for the best edu- 
cation and training. “Do not let expediency or costs or 
similar considerations lead you to feel that this can’t be 
done, or that it is not worth doing.” 

“The church researcher-planner will step out into one 
of the key roles in the life of the churches. His recom- 
mendations will help to relate the church of tomorrow to 
the world of tomorrow. His research will play an im- 
portant part in designing the shape of ecumenical struc- 
tures to be built. In fact, the relevance of the life of 
the church to the life of society may not be entirely unre- 
lated to the work he will do. This means training of 
the highest order. It means research of unquestioned 
validity. It means analysis and interpretation of integrity 
and realism. ... It is up to us in this consultation to 
work out the first steps for a more adequate solution 
of personnel needs in church planning and research, and 
recruitment and training is where we must begin.” 


A Definition of the Planner-Researcher | 


After considerable discussion an acceptable definition 
of the planner-researcher emerged: 


“The planner-researcher has entered the void between 
churches and social organization as a catalyst and coor- 
dinator. He could be called a chaplain of social organi- 
sation who initiates a dialogue between religious and pub- 
lic centers of power. The characteristic of the chaplain is 
that he takes his stand on the ground which is generated 
by non-ecclesiastical institutions in order to initiate a two- 
way conversation between church and world. . . .” 

The major dimensions of the task of the planner- 
researcher are two-fold: “1. He is a catalyst of inter- 
change; i.e., an initiator of communal interdependence 
in a fragmented society. ... 2. He is a coordinator of 
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the processes of encounter which he stimulates because 
he has a sense of direction. . . .” 

“The planning function is a way of defining the nexus 
of dialogue, in which church and world, research and 
planning, intentions and values, concerns and decisions, 
became public and accountable. The planner takes his 
stand at this nexus as a servant of dialogue who accepts 
the tensions of this middle ground. His stand at this 
nexus is an identification of his own life with the encounter 
which discloses the true being of the church as a mission. 
He need not work officially in the name of the churches 
to bear this role of servant of dialogue. He is not an 
executive or even a policy maker, but he presses the dia- 
logue toward the policy decisions which transmute con- 
cern to responsibility and rhetoric to proclamation.” 


Reports of the Work Groups 


The National Consultation on Personnel Needs in 
Church Planning and Research was organized into three 
work groups which presented reports after a number of 
sessions of labor. Brief sketches of these reports follow. 


Group | 
“The Place of Planning in the Church’s Mission” 
Chairman: Keir; Recorder: WALTER KLOETZLI 


“The mission of the church is the communication of 
the Gospel. Planning is a process by which the church 
can achieve a new awareness of its mission. As a proc- 
ess, it is an organizational pattern by which we proceed 
from an awareness of a problem or concern to an eventual 
action. . . . Furthermore, the process of planning is a 
dialectic of the church and society—a means by which 
the church becomes contemporary to the changing society.” 

In this expanding and industrialized society, the indi- 
vidual is involved in an expanding number of activities, 
functions and loyalties which challenge him as a Christian. 
But the church of which he is a part does not follow 
him realistically into this changing area and vast segments 
of the population are not being served by the church, or 
are only being served inadequately. Another difficulty 
is the fragmentation of the body of Christ which “consti- 
tutes a hindrance to its effective impact on society.” 

“The multiplying activities in our society which have 
become highly structured, institutionalized and even pro- 
fessionalized have become major forces which are chang- 
ing the shape and the content of our environment. It 
becomes, therefore, increasingly important that the church 
assume greater responsibility to proclaim the Gospel to 
those social structures as well as to the individual whom 
we must serve with increasing vigor. The church must 
play a redemptive role to the individual and to the com- 
munity, helping to shape the forces of our society.” 


The group noted “not only the dimensions and directions 
of change in our society today, but also the rapidly acceler- 
ated rate of change.” 

As a response to the fragmentation of society there 
has been the evolvement of the planning process in the 
community. This process arises out of the need for the 
community as a whole to express its comprehensive unity. 
“The growing emphasis today is upon the comprehensive- 
ness and all-inclusiveness of the planning process—with at- 
tention being devoted to the total social needs and pro- 
cesses as well as the ecological and physical dimensions. 

“From our observation we contend that the process it- 
self has validity and meaning for us in the churches. . . .” 

The work group suggested six considerations that con- 
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front the church as it moves in the direction of this 
planning process: 


“1. The planning process involves a continuing dialogue 
or conversation between a variety of community forces 
of which the church is but one. ... In the planning proc- 
ess as applied to the church, there continue to be the 
ultimate goals of the church as understood in its mission, 
but the proximate goals are developed in a creative con- 
versation or encounter with other forces in the com- 
munity. 

“2. The term ‘planning’ has had many previous defini- 
tions, and we need to recognize that a newer and deeper 
meaning is being injected into this term.” 

3. There is a need to involve as many denominations 
as possible in the church planning process. 


4. The planning process does not offer guarantees 
against error but rather provides ‘‘a clarification of prob- 
lems and a wider range of rational documentable alter- 
natives.” 


- 


5. “. . . The planning process can greatly assist the 
church in the speeding up of its decision-making processes 
in this age of accelerating change.” 

“6. The leadership of our local churches is predomi- 
nantly oriented along an axis which might be called ver- 
tical—namely, from the local congregation upwards to the 
regional unit and thence upwards to the national denomi- 
national headquarters. If the planning process is to help 
effectuate better communities and to serve the mission of 
the church in the local community, there must be a recog- 
nition of the horizontal dimension—namely, the interrela- 
tionship of congregations one to another, and to institu- 
tions, agencies and forces at this local level. ‘ 

“There are compelling reasons why this is so. This is 
a necessary viewpoint if the church is to use planning as 
a guide to its own operational decisions. But more im- 
portant in the long run, if the church is to be a redemptive 
force in the society, it must be prepared to speak to the 
society as a vital part of the planning and decision-making 
processes which are at work in society today.” 


Group II 
“The Role of the Planner-Researcher” 


Chairman: Catvix HAmitton; Recorder: YosH1o FuKUYAMA 


A person who undertakes the vocation of church plan- 
ning is called to this specialized vocation as a Christian. 
He provides guidance to the member churches and denomi- 
nations “in fulfilling their mission in society.” 

“He stands between the church and society as the 
‘chaplain of social organization.’ ” 

This person is the Director of Church Planning. His 
role offers a “unique opportunity to experience the prac- 
tical problems of ecumenicity at the community level.” 
The department which the church planner directs “can 
contribute to the task of creating and maintaining the 
life of the Christian witness through the exploration of 
new fields of witness, in describing the relation of the 
church to the life of the community, and the vitalization 
of present church strategy. The department of church 
planning can contribute to the corporate witness of de- 
nominations by stimulating cooperative denominational 
strategy and providing the opportunity for denominations 
to work . . .” together. 

The church planner’s role is a varied one. He has 
many relationships with his own organization as a coor- 
dinator, as a preparer of reports and recommendations, as 
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administrator and as liaison officer between his group 
and other church related bodies and ministerial groups, 
and with secular organizations and professional societies. 
The church planner consumes research and survey and is 
a stimulator of research. 

The Director of Church Planning: 1. ‘Plans, assigns 
and coordinates the activities of the several specialties 
within the department and utilizes the skills,of other spe- 
cialties ; 2. Coordinates the planning activities of the vari- 
ous cooperating denominations and agencies; 3. Plans and 
recommends specific planning policies for the guidance 
of the department; 4. Advises the department concerning 
appropriate action on specific projects; 5. Formalizes and 
presents to the department a comprehensive planning pro- 
gram suited to the development of the Christian church ; 
6. Represents the department in civic and social welfare 
planning processes; 7. Acts as a consultant or advisor 
to the executive head of the council of churches, to other 
departments of the council of churches and to the indi- 
vidual denominations. 


Group III 
“The Recruitment and Training of the 
Planner-Researcher” 

Chairman: Prentiss PemMpBerton; Recorder: Gisson WINTER 

As a beginning in supplying a “professional image” 
of the church planner, the group made the following rec- 
ommendations : 
The Bachelor of Divinity Program 

The formal training of the prospective church planner 
calls for certain emphases in the context of theological 
training in the bachelor of divinity program which “con- 
tribute to a better understanding of planning in contem- 
porary society.” Courses in ecumenics are specifically 
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recommended as are courses in contemporary Christian 
social ethics or Christian criticism of culture. An adequate 
treatment of the church in the community “is essential 
to the training of a contemporary minister.” ““Opportuni.- 
ties should be provided for students to specialize for 
church planning through appropriate elective courses such 
as sociology of religion, church and industrial relations, 
church and minority groups and suitable research appren. 
ticeship.” 

Master's Program 


“When the B.D, graduate plans to enter the profes. 
sional church planning field, he should secure an M.A, 
M.S., or the equivalent to include as a minimum special- 
ized work in these fields: 1. Study in planning. . . . 2 
Study in sociology. .. . 3. Specialized seminars in theology 
and social science, with emphasis on the dialogue between 
Christian faith and social policy... .” 


Doctoral Program 


“Men with competence and interest are urged to pursue 
their studies through the doctoral level.” 


Other Programs 


For those professional workers now in the planning 
field in the churches the committee recommended “that 
the universities in the various regions could set up spe- 
cial institutes for church planners over successive years, 
These would be specially designed to meet the further 
training needs of men working professionally in this 
field... .” “Attendance at existing institutes providing 
training in one or more aspects of the church planning 
role; e.g., summer institutes of the Garrett Biblical . . 
[ Institute], University of Michigan, etc.” 


For those in related professions: “1. Institutes in 
church planning should be considered for ministers, lay- 
men, and church administrators”; 2. Professors training 
church planners should participate in high level profes- 
sional seminars or workshops. 


“Based on the educational specifications previously out- 
lined, it is assumed that major recruitment processes will 
be directed to undergraduates contemplating a career in 
this particular type of ministry, students entering semi- 
nary, B.D. graduates, and persons already engaged in a 
related occupation.” 

Recruitment will most effectively be carried out on a 
denominational level, “but the establishment of a coor- 
dinated program will be necessary to provide uniformity 
and coherence to the overall effect. This responsibility 
should be shared by the National Council of Churches 
and the denominations.” 

Recruitment involves : “1. Development of informational 
materials to challenge promising prospects . . .; 2. Con- 
tact with related professional societies; 3. Establishment 
of an organized, systematic machinery of referral for pos- 
sible candidates, . . .” 


Publication of Full Report 


A report edited by Perry L. Norton, planning con- 
sultant, Department of the Urban Church, National Coun- 
cil of Churches, will be published jointly by the Bureau 
of Research and Survey, and the Departments of Town 
and Country Church and of the Urban Church of the Na- 
tional Council. 

It will contain the full text of the speeches, a summary 
of the workshop discussions, and recommendations of 
the National Consultation on Personnel Needs in Church 
Planning and Research. 
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